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PR E F AC E. 



By the FRENCH TRMSfSLAtOR^ 



FOR foitte ftMt piijt^ the Eftglifh liferattirt 
ha^ bten efteemed amongft us; and the 
»2me 6f Shakfpeare, at fitflf little known in France^ 
U beeom* more familiar to uS* M. de Vokair6 
himielf, by writing againd him^ haa contributed, 
perhaps^, without d^fign, to extend his reputation* 
He bad lAfffiimed the' Curiofity of his readers, and 
he has excited in many a defire of knowing a wri* 
ter, who, not withftanding great faults, has capti* 
tMed, for two centaries, a whole enlightenenod 
nation. Some have read his works, and hav^ 
mentioned them; others have mentioned them, 
without having read them. Differtations hav6 
been made on his beautks, and on his faults, and 
l^akfpeaw hat at length begun to engage part of 
the atte^tkxif of tbofe who cultivate literatufi^. 

* The onf^n/khtti Italian ; and may be purchafed at Meflrs. Robin« 
i^ni in PatcMiofcr Row, or at Mr. Elmfl/s in the Strand. 
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For them I publifh this extradt, perfuaded that 
fome new ideas on this celebrated poet muft meet 
with their gracious reception. 

In perufmg the work from which I have taken 
this e^^raft, I fouad fome fucb ftrikiijg proofs of 
the tafte and impartiality of the author, that I 
think myfelf obliged to prefent them to the pub- 
lic. Thefe two talents are in a critic moft eflen- 
tial : they alone give weight and authority to his 
decifions. The palTages which I Ihall quote will 
have the double advantage of interefting the rea- 
der, and of acquainting him with the right which 
Mr. Sherlock may have to his confidence. 

Mr. Sherlock fays to his young Italian, poet; 
*' Dante is a great genius, Arioftok a delightful 
" and enchanting poet; but neither the one not 
" the other can ferve to form your tafte." As a 
recompence, he does not fail to recoromend to him 
the ftudy of the Greek, Latin, and French poets^ 
Homer, Virgil, and Racine, are the models which 
he propofes to him ; Horace, Longinus, and Boi- 
ieau, are the matters from whom he would have 
him take leflbiis* 

** At the moment," fays he, ", of a war be- 
** tween England and France, my young reader 
*' will, perhaps, be furprized at my making an 
** clogium on French literature. He is little ac- 
**^ quainted with the principles of my nation. Api 
** Englifhman dares always do juftice to merit. 
*' When his country requires bis talents^ he h 
4 *' ready 
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PREFACE. vil 

** ready to dedicate them to her without referve. 
** Does Ihe require his blood, he is ready to flied 
it in her fervice, to the laft drop. But, at the 
fame time, he is incapable of doing injuftice to 
an enemy. We are not at war with the French 
*• literature. Yhe men of letters of all nations 
ihould be fellow-citizens. They Ihould live in an 
eternal peace, and do juftice to the merits both 
of the living and the dead, of London, Paris, 
** Rome, and Athens.*' 

With this profeffion of impartiality Mr. Sher- 
lock introduces his encomiums on Boileau and 
Racine. He thus fpeaks of the latter. 

** Racine, a difciple of Boileau and of the 
** Greeks, does honour to Paris, and would have 
" been honoured at Athens* A good tafte, good 
** fenfe, truth, a knowledge of the human heart, 
** the pathetic carried to the utmoft height; thefe 
•* are the merits which entitle him to a place be- 
" tween Sophocles and Euripides* The magic 
** pencil of Correggio, his ftrength and his graces, 
^^ the tendernefs and majefty of Guido, the dif- 
" pofition and defign of Raphael, are united in 
"this perfedl modeh*. Perfection, if I may fo 
" fay, is his charadleriftic . And when, apprized 
" of the difficulty of making good French verfes, 



* To perceive the whole force of this elogium, it is ncceflary to 
ready in Mr. Sherlock's fixthletteronDrydeh, the comparifon which 
he makes between Raphael aod Correggio. * 
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^* of bending a (lubbora language to fw€ietne£i 
^^ and harmony, we think thiat Raet{)e joins to {o 
^^ snany folid talents th^ charm of the 6neA 
** vcrfcs that could poflibly be written, we canoot 
^* fufiiciently admire or praife him." . 

Hear hioi fpeak of Longinus. 
^ This matchlefs writer at once gives the pre- 
** cept and example ♦. He read with enthuiiafm, 
*• he wrote with enthufiafm, and he conveys cn- 
** tbufiafm into the foyl of his reader* Other cri- 
*' tics will make you fee the beauties of a poet : 
•* he makes you feel them; he does not demon- 
** ftrate, he does not perfuade, he entrances, he 
** elevates, and, like the fiiblime which he paints, 
** he fubdues the foul, and tranfports it whither 
*• hepleafes. Woe to the reader, who, while he reads 
*' Longinus, can ftop to judge him ! But after- 
*« wards, when in cool blood he analyfes his 
^ ideas, he there difcovers the refined and exqui- 
•^ 6te touch of Horace, the fure and folid judg- 
** ment of Bdleau, the vigour and fenfibility of 
** the citizen of Geneva. Such are his leading 
^^ features. Some oue has well entitled his book, 
** The book of Gold. Ic is the moft valuable ^ al! 
^* the tre^ifes that are in being. It has only one 
♦' fault, that of being too (hort. Learn him there- 
** fore by heart, all ye Maecenafes and poets. — • 

*' His owm. example itreagth^ns all his laws, 
And ifi himfelf the great fublime he draws. Pope. 

7 -' Hk 
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^^ Hh murus abineus tflol Letrn him alfo, je who 
*' endeavour to read with fentiment and feelings 
*^ and* if 1 may fo fay, with judgement. Ye ad- 
*> mirers o£ Dant^ and Ariodo, read him not« 
** Longinus, the Homer of critics, is all good 
** fcufe; he will break your idols, A lover of 
^^ truth, ai>d of bold but judicious fallies, he fuf- 
<^ fefs not the ftarts of a difordered imagination* 
^ But this great man, who would have condemn'- 
^^ e4 to the flames that 

•• Monprum borrendum^ informe^ ingens^ 

*^ the Divina Comedia^ would have read fbmc of 
its verfea with tranfport. On perufing the 
cantp of Count UgoHno*, the fentimental foul 
of Longinus would have exclaimed, * Homer 
^ has nothing fo fublime;^ and his infallible 
*' judgement would afterwards have confirmed the 
•* decree. When I ftyled Longinus a great man, 
** it was with reafbn. To fuperior talents he ad- 
" ded an elevated heart. ^ He was a man of Icarn- 
** ing, and at once poflefled (what are very (el- 
** dom united) genius and tafte. As a ftatefman, 
5^ he maintained with a noble fpirit the glory of 
*' his queen. To the enlightenfed underftanding 
•' of a philofopher he added the conftancy of a 
** hero; and, if he had not compofed his divine 
•* treatife, his death alone would have immorta* 

^ This (liockiDg bur pi6lureique (ubjed now fpeaks to tit fiationt 
in the univerffil language of Sir jofhua Rexnolds* Ettglifff T^^nJUtJ^ 
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<* lized him ; a death as glorious to him as 
** it was infamous to Zenobia and Aurelian/' 

The following paffage is a farther flriking 
proof of the tafte and impartiality of Mr. Sher- 
lock : 

** If I have not named the great Corneillc, it is 
not that I by any means deny his claim /to that 
title. I did not propofe to difcufs the French 
*' literature, but only to point out the models of 
** good tafte; and Corneille does not belong to 
*^ this clafs. The tafte muft be formed before he 
** is read : but here you afk me, * muft Shak- 
** fpeare therefore be ftudied as a model of good 
•* tafte ?• The queftion is fevere, and I will not 
•* anfwer it— But, O Truth, thou art my only 
*' idol. I facrifice on thy altar my darling poet, 
" and I anfwer. No." 

The ftyle of this little work will pleafe fome^ 
and will difpleafe others. Such a^ it is, it is the 
author's, and not mine. I have not only confi- 
dered it as my duty to tranflate his thoughts with 
the utmoft exaftnefs ; but I have carried my fcru- 
ples fo far as to preferve, as far as the difference 
of languages would allow it, the arrangement of 
his words, the turn of his phrafe, and, if I may 
fo exprefs it, the phyfiognomy of his ftyle *. 
Thus, whatever opinion may be formed of it, I 
ought to have no (hare either in the praifes or in 
the ccnfures. If the obje£l reflefted by a faith- 

* Tlxc EngUfh tranilator may ftrid^ly fay the fame. 
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ful mirrour appear beautiful, or if it appear de- 
formed, the mirrour ought neither to be praifed 
nor blamed. It does not make the objeGt ; it 
only (hews it. , 

It was my firft intention to have given a com- 
plete tranflation of Advice to a young poet. I 
have iince found, that the author has foreftalled 
me hy inferting in his Letters * feveral extradls 
from his Italian book. It would be an impoiition 
on the piiblic to offer them as new what they al- 
ready know. The digreflion on Shakfpeare and 
the paflages which I have juft quoted are the only 
interefting parts of this little work, which Mr. 
Sherlock has not introduced in his Letters^ 



\ 
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* VoluBie II ; of which an Etiglifli traDflation was printed, for th& 
author, by Mr. Nichoti. 
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Always thereibre ftudy Nattirct 



IT fa fhe who was thy book, O Shakfpeare ; it h 
flie who was thy ftudy day and night i it is flie 
from whom thou haft drawn' thofe beauties which 
ire ti once the glory aqd delight of thy nation. 
Thou wert the eldeft fon, the darling child^ of Na« 
ture; and, like thy mother, enchanting, aftpniihing, 
AiUime, graceful, thy variety is inexh^uftible. AU 
ways original^ always new, thpu art the only prodigy 
which Nature has produced* Homer was tj^e firft of 
meoty but thpu art more than man. The reader whp 
thinks this dogium eztravagaat is a ftranger to my 
jfobjed. To fay that Shakfpeare had the imagination 
fif Dantd, and the depth of Machiavel, would be a 

♦ The work from which it ii t^k^i) i| vsm^oifd hy Mr, Sherlock, 
W ¥^tter 2X| Tol. I, 

weal( 
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weak encomium; he had them^ and more. To fay 
that he poffeffed the terrible graces of Michael An- 
gelo, and the amiable graces of Correggio, would be a 
weak encomium: he had them, and more. To the 
brilliancy of Voltaire he added the ftrength of Demof- 
tkenes ; and to the fimplicity of La Fontaine, the mia- 
jeftyof Virgii. — But, fay you, we have never feen fuch 
•^ a being/' You are in the right; Nature made it, 
and broke the mould. 

The merits of this poet are fo extraordinary, that the 
man, who ihould fpeak of them • with the moft rigid 
truth| would feem to the higheft degree extravagant. 
But what fignifies what I feem^ if really I be true ? I 
will therefore fay, becaufe a more certain truth was 
never faid ; Sbakjfeare pojfeffed^ in the higheft, degree ofper^ 
feSioriy all the mojl excellent talents of all the writers (hat I 
have ever known. 

^' Horace,'* fays Bacon, *^ is the moft popular of all 
*^ the poets of antiquity, becaufe he contains moft ob- 
*^ fervations applicable to the bufinefs of human life/* 
Shakfpeare contains more of them than Horace. 

One of the chief merits of the Greek tragic poets 
(principally of Euripides) is, that they abound with 
morality, Shakfpeare has more morality than they. 
. Dramatic poetry is a pidture made to be feen at a 
certain point of view. This point of fight is the the- 
atre. Moliere,who was an aftor, had occafion, when he 
was on the ftage; to obferve the efFefts produced dur- 
ing the reprefentation. This advantage is one of the 
reafons of Moliere*s being fuperior in theatric efFeft 
to all the comic adtors of his nation. Shakfpeare had 
the fame advantage : he was alfo an aftor ; and in that 

perfpedtiy^ 
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perfpe&ive of poetry (if I may be allowed the exprcf- 
fion) Shakfpeare is equal to Moliere. 
. Other poets have made men fpeak by means of: 
words : Shakfpeare alone has made filerfce fpeak *. 
Othello, a man of a noble heart, but violent to an ex- 
treme, deceived by a villain, thinks that his wife, 
whom he adores, is unfaithful to him, and kills her. 
In (uch a fituation ar^other poet would have made 
Othello fay; Good God! what a punijbment ! what miji'^ 
ries, are. equal to mine I — Shakfpeare petrifies his Othel* 
lo ; he becomes a ftatue motionlefs and dumb. 

Tacitus and Machiavel together could not have 
painted nor fupported the charafter of a villain better 
than that of lago. • • • • • 



What is a poet, if he be dripped of his language 
and harmony? See then what Shakfpeare is, deprived 
of thefe advantages. (He is fpeaktng of two princes.) . 
V[THy are foft as the Zephyrs, which blow on the violet 
without moving its fragrant head; but, when their royal 
blood is kindled^ they are furious as theftorm which feizes 
by the top the mountain pine^ and makes it bend down to 
the valley. 

With other poets a fimlle is a principal beauty : in 
Shakfpeare the moft beautiful fimiles are frequently 
loft in a croud of fuperior beauties. I will explain my- 
felf. Whoever has obferved Nature knows, that, when 
a man of courage is once provoked, he endeavours to 

* Surely not alone, when we recollect the expreffive filence of the 
ghoft of Ajax in the Ody^ty^ imitated by Virgil in his Dido; both 
which have been always juflly admired. A diflerution on the latter, 
by the earl of Corkc, was printed in the paper called Tbt Old MaiJ, 
1755. EflgUJJy TranJlatQr. ' ' 

* * ftrengthen 
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ilnngdieii hit ideas by mct$phors ; he makes fimilitude, 
without knowing it, and thefe fimtlitudes are always 
fiiort* The exceffive fenfibility of Coriolanus, his in- 
trepidity, and his pride, are well known. After his 
return from Rome to Antium, TuUus, the general of 
the Volfcians^ was jealous of him, accufed him in the 
public fquare before the aflemUy of the nobles, the 
people, and the foldiers, with having betrayed their 
interefts by a boyilh tendemefs for his mother, by » 
weaknefs which had aftoniihed the whole army. Co« 
riolanus exclaims, 

^' Hear'ft thou. Mars ? 

** TuUus. Name not the God, thou boy ♦ <rf tears -f.** 

At this infult the difpute grows warm, and one of 
the nobles raifing his voice, fays, 

"Peace both, a|jd hear mc fpcak." 
Then Coriolanus : 

" Cut me to pieces, Volfcians, men and lads^ V 

^^ Stain all your edges in me. Boy ? falfe hound ! 

** If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there^ 

^^ That, like ao eagle in a doye^coat, I 

•* Fluttered your Volfcians in Coriolt. \ 

^' Alone I did it— Boy?*' 

* There are fone critics who wOl condeion this exprdBoo. They 
)iave forgotten that Homer, to cooiey a Mproacb, hu ufed the femt* 
nine gender ; 

And Virgil, after Homer, 

O nHTM Fhiygia mque enim Pbtygis. 
Neither of thefe reproaches is fo well founded as that of TuUus to 
Coriolanus* 

f ** Boy of tear/* is a ftrange expreffion ; wti^ttg boy would have 
been a trifling one. I would rather have Shakfpeare foem flrange. 
|!van grpveling^ Frcxck Trarijlatwr* 

A more 
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A more juft, a more noble, a m&re appofite cmapaf> 
rtfon cannot be conceived. A lion amidft beifen, « 
wolf among fheep : this has been faid a thou&jx) times. 
An eagle among doves prefents a new image. But it 
is niore than < an eagle among doves ; it is an ea^ 
mnong doves, in a dbye-hoyfe, where the difhirbaouce 
gnd the terror are far greater. But the beauty of the 
companion is Joft, as it were, among other fiiperior 
beauties. This image is here a charadteriftic ftroke, 
it is a fentiment, and a fentiment which can only iiiit 
that particular moment. It is to the valiant, the fuj^ 
cepHble, the proud Coriolauus^ that Tullus gives an af* 
front, and an affront which touches him in the moft 
delicate point, his military glory. H}s heart inflamed^ 
his imagination fired, Coriolanus replies, 

— — — ** Boy ? falfe hound J— you know, 
*^ That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
^^ FJutter'd your Volfcians iQ Coriqli *." 

Coriolanus 

* Mr. SherlQ.ek quotes this comparifon among a thoufandothjers, 
which he might as well have chofeiif The reafons which he gives 
to convince us of its beauty feem to me extremely jufl ; but I fear 
that they will not be fyfficiently clear to a fuperficial reader, or a 
^fli()iou8 fine genjtleman. Let us endeavour to add fpihe xpo|:e. 

What then is there here fo admirable? Let me be told. How ! 
Tullus rieproaches Coriolanus with his Wfsaknefs, and he diverti 
himfelf with fpeaking of an eagle, and a dove-houfe. In the height 
pf hit rage, he makes a fimilitude, which, befides, is very cpmnion, 
to fay no more, and has not even the weak merit of being brilliant. 
For my part, I maintain that the iipa^nation of nan can never go 
farther, nor nature be better reprpiented| than in this pafl&ge' f|f 
Shakfpeare. I maintain that the anfwer of the warrior is the on^ 
one which the poet ought to haye put into his mouthf iUader, 
the only fsivour that I requefi of you is, not to cqi^demn me before voa 
have he?u:d mr» 

9 No 
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jCoriolanus makes a CQmparifo|i without knowing it ; 
nor does the reader, whp alfp takes $re, perceive it 

any 

« 

No one knew fo well as Shakfpeare the art of difplaylng a cha- 
ra<^er. He pofTefles in the highcft degree the merit of making men 
fpeak, not as they fpeak in general, but as each individual ought to 
fpeak, agreeably to his genius and fituation. Suppofe then yourfelf 
to beCoriolanus, and then ftudy what you would fay in his place.' An 
extreme fenfibility was the lot of this hero; By that all the events 
of his life were determined. That put arms into his hand againft 
his country ; that alfo made him furrender thcfn> to his mother. This 
quick fepfibility enkindled in his (oul an ardent p^ffion for military 
glory. Thus, to treat Coriolanus aa a cqward and a boy^ was to 
him the moll odious affront, an affront the more cruel, as nothing 
was more diredly oppofite to his charader. What muft be the ef- 
fed of this alfront ? The railing, th^ exalting, ^hc. inflaming this 
magnanimous heart, making, ^s it were, his foul, fwoln with rag^ 
burll through a body become too narrow to containvit. He is then 
tranfported befide himfelf. Every thing becomes the objed of his 
fury. Infulted by Tullus, he infults him in return, and not only j 

"him but his whole nation. "la boy I" he exclaims, fh-il:, ob- ^ 

ferve this wc^'d. When two men grow warm in a difpute, if fome, 
Extravagant expreffion efcape from one of them, by which the other 
feels himfelf fepfibly hurt, he will never fail incelTantly to repeat it. 
To that he chiefly confines himfelf. The oftener he repeats it;, i 

the 'more he thinks he triumphs. Shakfpeare, the paibter of na-i 1 

turc, has not omitted this flrok^ of tru:h.^ In the few words that 
Coriolanus utters, he makes tiim three times repeat the e:^preflioii 
which has the moft affronted him, ** A boy !" And he conclucies his 
dilcourfe with the fame idea, on which his mind mull naturally 
dwell, *' Boyl^' But to proceed. 

^' If you hav^ writ ypur annajs true, 'tis the;:e, 
** That, like an eagle, &c." 

It would be impoffible to find a more new, a more lively, a more 
original turn. As to the idea, it is very ilriking : as if Marcius had 
faid, *' la hillory, in your own hi lloiy written by yourfelves, you have 
** been forced to conlign my glory, and your own difgrace, to the' 
*f eyes of all nations and of att ages." 
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any more ihan he. He only fees one line of charadter, 
which completely difcovers to him the whole Corio- 

lanus^ 

«* ' ris there, 

*« That like an eagle in a dove-cote, T 
«* Fluttered your Volfcians in Corioli." 

This is the comparifon at which many readers will exclaim. Le^ 
HS fee then .whether Shakfpeare be blameable. 

Firft, a comparifon here was neccflary. When one of the populace 
is enraged, he difcharges without hefitation a voliy of metaphors 
and figures, at whofe boldnefs a peaceable hearer is amazed* An* 
ger enlarges the faculties of the mind, when (lie allows the ufe of 
them. He will therefore unite all the powers of his foul, he will 
dart his thoughts with all the force of an irritated heart. He who 
kas imagination exprelTes himfelf in metaphors, and rage always 
gives imagination, laftead of this vulgar man, now reprefent to 
yourfelf Coriolamis, fuch as I have juft defcribcd him, general of a 
numerous army, engroflcd by important affairs, in a critical and 
Iranfporting moment, with a moll impetuous foul, the moil ardent 
blood, and an unbounded palHon'for glory. This Coriolanus, 
wounded to the quick in bis moll fenfible part, in his honour, mull 
either employ metaphors, or nature would be an inexplicable 
enigma. 

Secondly^ All the Ideas of Shakfpeare are drawn from truth. This 
comparifon cannot be reproached with the common fault of not 
being jull ; it is founded on a pafFage in hiilory. ** The Romans hav- 
" ing refolved to beGege Corioli, Marcius," fays the tranllator of 
Plutarch, ** rullicd up to the gate, and entered the town among'll the 
*• fugitives, without any one daring at lirll to turn round, or to flop 
** and make head againll him." Looking round, and obferving that 
he had entered with (qw followers, and feeing himielf on ali lides 
furrounded with enemies, he then^ performed fuch exploits as arc 
iacrediblq, breaking and overthrowing all on whom he ruQied, lb 
that he made fome of them fly to the moll retired parts of the city; 
others in affright furrendered, and threw their arms on the ground 
before him. The town being taken, the Conful Cominius Ipoke as 
follows.: ** Let us decree, that Marcius (hall for the future be fur- 
*^ na^ned Coriolanus, if the exploit that he has performed has not 
** given him this name already." After that he always bore it.-^ 

ii 2 Thus 
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lanvis^ a^d 4 fublime fentiment, which traniports his 

fouL 

If 

Thus the comparifon of the poet U ycry ex^. ThU prince ap- 
peared alone in the midft of die affrighted Volfcians, like a bird of 
prey, who (batters terrqr among fearful birds. What farther art hai 
he difplayedy in having choiien a fingular circumftance in his life fq 
glorious to l^imi fo fatal to the vanquiihed, fp celebrated thpughout 
all the world? And what a pleafure for provoked CoriQlaaus \o be 
able to fay, ^* 1 4id all this in Coi-ioli," as if the fi(igle n^i^e of tb^t 
town, recalling his own, which was derived from it, bad iliil more 
attefted his valour* 

Thirdly, Mr. Sherlock has wcH obfcrved, that the iqiag^ of an eagle 
in a dove-cot^ tnuch exceeds in grandeur and novelty ths^t of any 
other animal, of a lion for inftance, who diffufes terror aniong (beep. 
This lioni puts the flock to flight, buf th^ effcA which fhe eagle pro? 
duces amidlt doves is of a ftyle much more onginaU In fs£t if 
would be impoffible to convey in pur language (French) by a fin^e 
word all the ideas that are included in that emphatical expreffion 
. Fluttered. This word not only maiks the diforder and alarm • it alffl| 
Vpaints the tumult of a flock of birds, whom a fudden fright occafionf 
to take wing all at once, the trembling, the found, and, as it were, 
the vibration of their wings, when they begin to take flight. The^ 
* fee how ilriking is this contraft ! An eagle among dpves, an eagle, 
the flropgeft and moft formidable bird, and doyes, effeminate birds, 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, who are always confidered ^s a iymbol of 
gentlenefs, and confequently of fear. This is not all ; Shakfpeare is 
not contented with making the eagle defcend among the doves % he 
will alio make him defcen^ into the dove*houfe itfelf, according to 
the judicious remark of Mr. Sherlock ; and this is the highefi de- 
gree of terror. Heaped one upon another, fhut up win a prifqn, 
%vbich keeps them, in tiie prfcfence of a tyrant, preffing, crowding 
each other pn every fide, endeavouring in vain to efcape through 
paffages that are too narrow, tbpir perplexity, their mifery , is at t^e 
height. Laftly, this word colombier may fee'm low in our language, 
but in Englifli it is very beautifi^l and poetical. Dove-cote is ufed 
J in a not)le flyle, while figton-bQufe^ which gives the fame idea, is re- 
ferved for common language. Is it the fault of Shakfpeare, that 
the beauty of the term which he employs eajonol be tf anflatcd ii^t^ 
French ? * ^ , 
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1( the Italian reader be not fenfible of the fublimity 
faf this fentitnent, I will anfwer for his not being more- 
fenfible of the fublimity of " Let him die for't/' if he 
knew not the fcene but by a profe recital> and if only 
the preceding word were repeated to him: to per- 
ceive the, fublimity of both paffages, we muft be ac* 
^uainted with the character of -him who fpeaks^^ wc^ 
muft knbw the iituation of ,time in which he fpeaks, 
and have jprevioufly read, if iiot the whole piece, at 
leaft the fcene. 

The brilliant^ the flowefy, the light Voltaire has in- 
troduced a fafliion, as it were^ of reading without at<^ 
ientiom This magician has infufed into our minds^a 
Itioft pettiicibus idlenefs ; and a beauty, which is not 
Superficial, now pafies unobferved. One of the firft 
lords of the city fpidaks to Coriolatiusi Coriolanus^ 
tranfported with rage, does not hear him ; this is one 
beauty : he makes a violent apoflrophe to the foldiers f 

One reM6tioQ moriD, and I haVe done, tf any One (hould thiiik 
the oppofition between the edgle and the doves exaggerated, this is 
my anfvtreh When a man of great merit, dnd who is, confcious of 
his own defertSy like Cdriolaiius, is reviled by an inferior, it is natii* 
t^ for him, inflamed by paffioii, to exalt himfelf abovie his real 
worth, and to degrade the other belo^ his* There muft dways be 
two hyperboles at once. 

Such sire the principal beauties that have ftrUck me in this fimili- 
tude. Ah ! what then would it be, if you wei'e feiifiblci of the force 
of every word, and of the harmony of the £ngli(h verfification 1 A 
ireader more acute, I make no doubt, may ftill difcovef a multitude 
of new refembiances. It is in vain to-meditate on this profound and 
inconceivable genius ; 

C*(/l Mfi champ qu^om m pint teUewtent mofjffomitt 

^ui ks demiert venus n*j ttowvent ^ glaner* La fMaint^ 

Though ever fo eompletely reap'd, this field 

To the laft comer will fome gleanings yield* FrmbTran/Ut^. 

B 3 this 
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this is another beauty : and with the fame fierceneTs^, 
the fame fury,^ he makes, at the fame inftant, another 
apoftrophe to Tullus : and thefe three beauties, founded 
in nature and in the particular charadter of Coriolanus, . 
will never be perceived by thofe who are accuftomed to . 
read fuperficially. 

Tacitus is the writer of antiquity who has drawn 
charadters with the greateft ftrength, vivacity, and 
truth. Shakfpeare has drawn them better than Ta- 
citus. 

I have much lludied mathematics : I think I have 
precifion in my ideas, and I would not have thefe 
words, " Shakfpeare poffeiTes all the moll excellent 
talents of all writers, and more.^^ pafs for a frantic and 
poetical ftart; they are true, literally true. In the hif- 
tory of the wars of the king of Pruffia, we may difco- 
ver all the refources of Csefar and Ale^^ander, and an 
infinity of new refources created by the aftonifhing ge- 
nius of that monarch. In the poetry of Shakfpeare, 
we find all the fources of poetical beauty that are 
known to all other poets, and an infinity of new four- 
ces of which they were ignorant. In this point of 

ft ,. * 

view, Shakfpeare may be ftyl^d the Frederick of 
poetry; 

The enemies of Shakfpeare fhall fay this. 

Then in a fiiend it is cold modefty. ^«/. Cafar. 

The beauties of this poet are never fuperficial : they 
include a fund of truth, which augments their value 
in each perufal, and in that he is fuperior to all the 
world ; but I will declaim no longer, I put it to the 
proof, I defy Greece, and let Truth triumph. 

Let 
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Let us find a paflage in which a juft parallel may be 
made. Homer, the father of poetry,, was alfo the fa- 
ther of eloquence. Eloqiience was an objeft of the ut- 
moft importance in the Grecian education. Homer, 
often mentions this ; and when PeleUs entrufted Achil- 
les to the tuition of Phoenix, the two only things 
which he recommended to him were, to make his Ion 
an eloquent man and a brave warrior*; 

It appears by the great number of fpeeches whldiHo- 
mer has introduced into the Iliad, that he had a parti- 
cular predileftion for eloquence, Many of them ^are 
very beautifuL Thofe .in the ninth book are thought 
the beft, and are really three mafter-pieces* : The 
Grecian army put to flight by Hedtor, who 'had 
threatened to burn their fleet at fun-fet, had no. hopes 
remaining but from the return of Achilles. The ob- 
jeft was of no fmall importance. The taking of Tf oy 
was no longer the only point in queftion, but the pre- 
fervation of their fleet, of their lives, and .of their 
glory, of the glory of the Greeks, who were greedy, of 
glory alone. Agamemnon was very fenlible of tl^eir 
lituation, and with the greateft difcernment he . clipfe 
as ambaffadors, Ajax, a bluat and brave warrior, to ad- 
drefs a warrior. Phoenix, who had educated him, and 
who knew every fibre of his heart ; and Ulyfles, the 
profound, the crafty Ulyfles, the ableft in all die Gre- 
cian camp, to deceive him by eloquence. The ambaf- 
fadors are in the tent of Achilles. Go and read their 
fpeeches^ and afterwards impartially compare tKem wit||^ 
what I ^m going to mention. > 

* He bade mc teach thee all the ways of War | 
To ftiine in council s> and in camps to dare* 

B 4 Plutarch 
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Plutarch fays, that, after the murder of Juliul 
Cae&r, Brutus made an harangue to calm the people s 
tnd that afterwards Antony made another; of which the 
confequence was, that the people, enraged, fet fire to 
the houfes of the confpirators, and would have maf- 
fiicred them if they had not fled. Shakfpeare brings the 
Roman Roftra on the ftage. Brutus afceiids, and fets forth 
the reafons which determined him to kill Csfar. He 
iays, that he was delirous to reftore to his country that 
freedom of which Cx&t had deprived her; that he loved 
Casfar much, but that he loved Rome more. ^^ As Csefar,*' 

I 

£iyshe, ^^lovedme, Iweepforhim; as he was valiant, I 
*' honour him ; but as he was ambitious, I flew him.** He 
thus clofes his fpeech : *^ With this I depart, that, as 
^' I flew my beft lover for the gOod of Rome, I have 
** the fame da^er for myfclf, when it fliall pleafe my 
*' country to need my death/* The people, who had 
the higheft opinion of the probity of Brutus, are tho- 
roughly perfuaded of the juftice of the death of Caefar, 
exclaim that " C«far was a tyrant,** would make 
Brutus diftator in his room, and prepare to " bring 
** him to his houfe with fliouts and clamours/* Brutus 
entreats them to ftay and hear Antony, who enters at 
that inftant with the body of Caefar. 

Brutus departs, Antony goes up into the chair to 
harangue the people, who were in that difpofition of 
mind which I have jufl: defcribed. He fpeaks as fol- 
lo'ws : 

jUt. Friends, Romans^ countiymen, lend me your eafs ; 
I come to bury Cxfar, not to pralfe him. 
The evil, that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So kt it be with Caefar ! The noble Brutui 

Hath 
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thth told you, Caeiar was ambitioui ; , 

If it were fo, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievoufly hath Caefaj- anfwer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the refl| 

(For Brutus is an honourable man i 

So are they all, all honourable men) 

Come I to fpeak in Caefar's funeral* 

He was my friend, faithful and juft to me: 

But Brutus fays, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus b an honourable man. 

He hath brought ipany captives home to Ilome# 

Whofe ranfoms did the general co£fers fill : 

Did this in Caefar feem ambitious ? 

When that the pdor have cr/d, Caefar hath wept : 

Ambition ihpuld be made of ilemer ftuiT: 

Yet Brutus fays, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did fee, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice prefented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refufe. Was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus iays, he was ambitious i 

And, fure, he is an honourable man* 

I fpeak not to difprove what Brutus fpoke. 

But here I am to fpeak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without caufe ; 

What caufe with-holds you then to mourn for him l*^ 

judgment, thou art fled to brutifli beads. 
And men have loft their reafon ! — Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caefar, 

And I muft paufe 'till it come back to me* 

1 Plei. Methinks, there is much reafon in his fayings. 

2 PleL If thou confider rightly of the matter, 
Cftiar has had great wrong. 

3 Pkt, Has he, maders ? 

1 for, there will a worfe come in his place. 

4 Piet. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take the ci^own; 
Therefore, 'tis certain, he was not ambitious. 

1 Ple^. If it be found fo, fome will dear abide it. 

2 PM* Poqr foul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3 Plei, There's not a nobler man in Rome, than Antony. 

4 P/ei* Now mark him, he begins again to fpeak« 
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Ant* But yefterday the word of Cafar might 
Have flood againft the world : now lies he there. 
And none fo poor to do him reverence. • 

maflers ! if I were difpos'd to ftir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 (hould do Brutus wrong, and Caffius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choofe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myfelf, and you. 
Than I will wrong fuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the feal of Cacfar, 
I found it in his clofet,/ti8 his will : 
Let but the commons hear this teflament, 
(Which, pardon-me^ I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kifs dead Csefar's woands. 
And dip their napkins in his facred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto ttieir iffue. 

4 ?Uh. We'll hear the will : Read it, Mark Antony. j 

AlU The will, the will ; we will hear Caefar's will. ^ 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I mufl not read it \ 
It-is not meet you know how Catfar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not flones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caefar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
*Tis good you know not that you, are his heirs j 
For if you fliould, O, what would come of it ! 

^FUh Read the will^'^we will hear it, Antony ; 
You Ihall read us the will ; Caefar's will. 

Ant* Will you be patient? Will you flay a while ? 
1 have o'er-lhot myfelf, to tell you of it. 
] ftar, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whofe daggers have flabb'd Caefer : I do fear it. 

4 PUh. They were traitors : Honourable men I 

jf//. The will! the teftament! 

2 Fkh. They were villains, murderers : The will ! read the will/ 

Ant, You will compel me then to read the will ?— 
Then make a ring about the corpfe of C«far, 

And 
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And let me (hew you him that made the will. 
Shall I defcend ? And will you give me leave ? 

jIU, Come down% ^ • 

a Pkh. Defcend. [He comes dtvmfrom tb$ pnlfU. 

3 PUh, You ftiall have leave. 

4 Pkb. A ring ; (land round. 

I Pleb. Stand from the hearie, ^and from thi; body* 

2, PUb. Room for Antony ;— moft noble Antony. 

Jntn Nay, prcfs not fo upon me ; ftand iar off. 

JIL Stand back ! room ! bear backl 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to flied them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The firft time ever Caefar put it on ; 
TTwas on a fummer's evening, in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii :— 
Look ! in this place, ran Cailius' dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envioiis Cafca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ftabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his curfed ftecl away, . ' 

Mark how the blood oi Caefar follow'd it; 
As ruihing out of doors, to be refolv'd 
If Brutus fo unkindly knock'd, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caiiar's angel : 
Judge, O ymx gods, how dearly Caefar lov'd him I 
This was the mod unkindefl cut of all : 
For when the noble Csefar faw him flab. 
Ingratitude, more flrong than traitors* arms, 
Quite vanquifli*d him : then burft his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling yp his face, 
Even at the bafe of Pompey's ftatue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caefar fell. 
O, what a faU was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilft bloody treafon flourifli'd over us. " 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity ; thefe are gracious drops. 
Kind fouls, what, woep you, when you but behold 
Our Cjefar's vefture wounded ? Look you here ! x i 

Here is himfelf, marr'd, as you fi^e, with traitors* 

I VUb* O piteous fpedtacle I 

z Pkb. O npbJc Caefar ! . . 

» • I Pkh 
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3 P/f^ O woeful day i 

4 Plei. O traitors, villains ! 
X PUb, O moft bloody fight ! 
J Pkh. Wc will bt reveng'd : Revenge : About|-^feelc»— bun!,<^k=: 

Firej<-*kill,~ilay — ^let not a tfaytor live. 

j§nt. Stay, countrymen. 

1 Pkh. Peace there : — hear the noble Antony; 

% pub. We'U hear him, well follow him, we'U die witfa hhxf« 

Ant. Good ftiendsy fweet friendft, let me not flir yo\i up 
To fuch a fudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are hotlcruh((>le i 
tVhat privslie griefs they have^ alas, I know not. 
That made them do it ; they are wife^ and hon«urabfe^ 
And will^ no doubt^ with reafons anfWer you. 
I come not, friends, to fleal away your hearts | 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend i. and that they know fall well 
That gave me publick leave to fpeak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worthy 
A£lion, nor utterance^ nor the power of fpeech^ 
To flir men's blood : I only fpeak right on ; • )^ 

I tell you that, which you yourfelves do know ; 
Shew you fweet Cftiar's wounds, poor^ poor diimb oiouthsf 
And bid them fpeak for me : But were I Brutus^ 
And Brutus Antony, there weire an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
Jn every wound of Caefar, that (hould move 
The flones of Rome to rife sind mutinyt 

AU. We'll mutiny. 

X Pkb. We'll bum the houfe of Brutifs. 

3 PUb» Away then, come feek the confpirators* 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me fpeak. 

AIL Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moft noble Antony. 

Ant* Why, friends, know you go to do yoK not what i 
Wherein hath Caefar thus defefvM your loves ? 
Alas, you know hot >— I mud tell you then :— 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

AB. Moil true ;«p-<the will j^-^let's ilay^ and hear the Will# 

jtu. Here is the will, and under Caefar's feal^ 
To every Romaa cttiica ^ gives 

To 
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To eireiy ievijeral man, feventy-five drachmts. 

2 Pkb. Moil Qoble Caeikr j— -We*U revenge his cteathf 

^ Pkb. O royal Cafer! 

if«/. Hear me with patience. ' 

^& Peace, ho ! 

Au» Moreover he hath left you all his walki^ 
His private arbpurii and i^ew-planted orchards^ 
On this fide Tiber \ he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ; comipon pleafures^ 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourfelves. 
flere was a Cadar : When comes fucb another I 

1 PUh, Neyer, never :— Come, away, away ; 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, * 
And with the brands fin: the traitors* houfa« 
Take up the body, 

2 Pkb. Go, fetch fire. 

3 PUb. Pluck down benches. 

4 Phb* Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

lExiuni PkbiUuu with the hOf *• 

Such is Shakfpeare in the veil of my barbarous 
profe •f' : but he is beautiful even veiled: nakedj^ he is 
beauty itfelf. 

I do not oppofe this fpeech to any one of the three 
fpeeches ia Homer, but to all three together* Now 
chufe that fpeech in Virgil which pleafes you beft : but 
when I mentioned the mafter-pieces of Homer, I meant 
to include all the mod beauti^l paifages that the Greek 
^d Latin poetry can produce. 

I have faid, that Shakfpeare equals all writers in the 
part in which each of them excells. Demofthenes 
and Cicero were orators by profeffion. Is there any 
one of their orations fuperior to this ? You anfwer^ 

* The French tranflator has adopted in this fcene the tranflation 
of M. de Tourneur, making one or two alterations for thei better* 

f The reader muft remember that the original was written in 
Italian* 
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that ** there is." I afk, which it is, and how pften 

you have read it? — " Two hundred times/'-^^ And 

mine, how often ? " Once pnly/'—r Young reader, I. 

do not accufe you of judging ralhly. I do not a{k you 
to tranflate your favourite oration into Italian profe as 
bad as naine, nor to read my difcourfe two hundrecj 
tiiBes (which ftridk juflice, however, would feem to 
lequire) ; I afk you only to read it once more, and to 
lead it with attention/ 

You have then read it again, and you ftill prefer 
fcinie Greek or Latin oration. Excufe me, if I venture 
to infinuatc that you are not yet apprized of all the 
beauties of the fpeech of Antony. What think you 
for inftance, of thefe words, 

— — r — «^ which (Pompey's ftatue) 
** All the while ran with blood/* ' 

•* It is a filly conceit," fay you; " how could the mar- 
** ble which we fee in the Spada palace run with 
"blood? It is a manifeft ahfurdity/' Mighty well, 
this is one of the fineft paffages in the fpeech. And 
firft, it is not Shakfpeare who fays thefe words ; it is. 
Antony who fpeaks. He does not fpeak to you^ 
bright fpirit, profound logician i he fpeaks to the. Ro^ 
man people. Befides, the circumftance is mentioned 
in all hiftories, and had without doubt fome founda- 
tion. Rome was then engaged with a thoufand ideas 
of various prodigies occafioned by the death of Caefar.. 
It is poffible, that, to increafe the -number of then>,> 
Antony might invent this fable. But what appears to 
me more probable is, that fome pufiUanimous fenator^ , 
who was not one of the confpirators, terrified, by the 

tumult,' 
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tumult, might have feen fome of the blood of Csefar 
which had Ipirted on the ftatue; he comes home much 
affrighted, and fays that the ftatue ran with blood; his 
family believe him, they fpread the report, and An- 
tony avails himfelf of it to Ihew how much the Gods 
are interefted for Casfar. Suppofe what you will, it 
was an argument ad fuperftitionem^ addrefled to the moil 
fuperftitious people in the world. 
But to what good purpofe, 

** Ev'n at the bafe of Pompey's ftatue?** 

This is a fly ftroke. Pompey had been openly the. 
friend of the Senate, and Csefar the declared friend of 
the people, Casfar had always fupported the caufe of 
the people againft the Senate, and againft Pompey. 
Thus thefe very artful words at once recalled to their 
memory all the oppreffions which they had fuffered, 
and all the kindnefs of Casfar towards them ; they faid, 
^* Casfar, your protedtor, your conftant and faithful 
^^ friend, is fallen at the feet of his and your moft cruel 
** enemy/' 

^^ *Twas on a fummer's evening, — 
^^ That day he overcame the Nervii;'* 

What think you of this circumftance ? " There is no- 
*^ thing abfurd in it,*" you fay; *^ but it is (rifling and 
^^ ufelefs/* There is nothing ufelefs in this fpeech; 
but this word is one of the moft eloquent that Antony 
has fpoken. The Nervii had been fome of the moft 
formidable enemies of Rome, and they had never been 
conquered till that day. The aflembly which Antony 
harangued was entirely compofed of citizens and of 
the veterans of C^far. To the citizens thefe words 

faid. 
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faid^ ^' See that Csefar who has delivered you froni 
^* your fears, who has given fafety to your wives and 
^^ children, and to yoyrfelv^ the free enjoyment of 
*^ pleafureiJ aiid repofe T* Thefe words faid to th^ fol* 
diers : " See, mafikcred by traitors, that Ca&far, who 
^* condudted you to glory, fee th{|t C??{gr iwidpr whom 
f« yoi^ gathered all your laurels ?*• 

Every line of this fpeecb deferves an elogium i and, 
when you h^ye examined it attentively, you will allow 
it, and Will (ay with me, that neither Demofthenes, nor 
Cicero, nor their gjlorious riyal, the in^mortal Chatham* 
ever n^ade a better* 

You have obferved the addrefs with whioh Antony 
grves his hearers time to be mutually inflained by th^ 
words which th^y addrefs to one another* But poffi* 
hly you may not have attended to the fuperior art witl» 
which Shakfpeare has drawn the Roipan people. 

In general, the people are every where the people ; 
but every people have atfo their own particular chan 
ra£ter ; and thofe of London, of Paris, and of Rome^^ 
have each a very difier ent character* Thafe who have 
xxA feen Rome cannot imagirne with wh^ truth the 
people are drawn in this fpeecb, and drawn iuch as we 
&e them at this day» The fame paflkn, the fame vio^ 
fence in their emotions, the fame readinefs to be in* 
flamed, the fame difpofition to do every thing by die 
iroipuireof a moment, and nothing by reafon; tbeie are 
the: d'feftinftive qualities pf the people of R^cnc; and 
the wctf<fe of Shakfpeare„ *' bum, fire, kiB, flay j* 
ase the lines of the chaca^ler of the T^tanfiittimm *> 

^ TEis M the appellation at Rome of th^fe who inbabit tke wpaata 
wbidk^ 16 fitwatcd \svfvsA the Tyber* They are faCBDUS tkiovgjbiMit 

JtaHoi fef their wickednefs. frtaA Tn^fiatm^ 
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fuch as ic itill appears at the moment of my vvtit*- 
mg *. 

I ihould not have faid fo much upon Shakfpeare, if 
from Paris to Berlin, and from . Berlin to Naples, I 
had not heard his name profaned. The words monftrous 
farces and grave-^diggers -f* have been repeated to me in 
every town; and for a long time I could not conceive 
why every one uttered precifely thefe two words, and 
not a third. One day happening to open a volume of 
Voltaire, the myftery difappeared; the two words 
in cjueftion were found in that volume, and aW the 
critics had Jearned them by heart. Voltaire is no lefs 
celebrated for the extent and variety of talents, than for 
his dilhonefty, and for his praftice of firft pillaging, 
and afterwards calumniating all the living and the dead4 
Read Zara and Othello, and judge whether what I 
fay be not true with regard to Shakfpeare. If Voltaire 
has much reviled this poet, he had ftrong reafons. 
The highwayman who robs has ftroiig reafons after- 
wards to murder. Voltaire poflefled the talents of mur- 
dering gracefully, and he well knew that a joke has 
more effedk than twenty demonftrations. But if he has 
faid fome 'pretty things againft our poet, he has alfo 
faid fome in his favour. Take one which he once faid 
to me. On my obferving. That foreign nations do not 
relilhour Shakfpeare; ** that,*' replied he, ** is true, 
'^ l?ut they only know him by tranflations. Slight 
*^ faults remain, great beauties vanilh, and a man 
^^ born blind cannot perfuade Himfelf that a rofe is 

♦ Shakfpeare was never at Rome. How came he then fo well ac« 
quainted with the manners of the people ? Englijb Tranjlator. 

f Uonftruojues et foJ/hyturs» ^ 

C «^ beau- 
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** beautiful when the thorns ' prick his fingers." A 
charming expreilion, and worthy of its author. 

Foreigners, who are unacquainted with Shakfpeare, 
are fond of comparing him to Racine. Racine wrote 
tragedies, and Shakfpeare never wrote a tragedy. 
They cannot therefore be. compared on that head ; 
but I will not compare them in any thing ; for I am 
a iincere admirer of Racine^ and I will not injure 
him. 

k cannot be faid that I have beeiv niggj^'dly of my 
prtlfc of the Greeks^ They* have invented much; 
but they have not invented every thing. The telc- 
fcope, gun-powder, and the art of printing, are the 
inventions of modern, times. Thefpis invented one 
fpecies. of poetry ; JEfchylus made fome progrefs in 
it ; Euripides and Sophocles brought it to perfeftion* 
Racine followed thefe- models at lead pafftbus aquis. 
But Shakfpeare, impatient of the curb, and dlfdain* 
ing imitation, opened to^ himielf a new road, leaped 
over it under the wing of genius, and created a fpecies 
quite new. Jonfon„ his contemporary, obferved the 
unities ; Shakfpeare would not obferye them ; he faid 
to Jonfon, ^^ You place your fcene at Rome ;» and the 
*^fpe£tator, who knows that he is at London, muft 
*^ make an effort of ' inoagination to believe bimfelf at 
" Rome.** Let him rhake two efForts of i^nagination 
^^ for me. Let him fuppofe himfclf at Rome, when 
^^ the curtain rifes in the firft adt;. and when k 
** rifes in the fifth, let him fuppofe himfelf at Phi- 
** lippi. What will be the confequence of it ? You 
*^ will make a tragedy full of frigid declamations, 

which wifl contain fome difgufting improbabilities^^ 

3 *'by 
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by crowding together fome events which could 
never happen in twenty-four hours ; and this tra- 
gedy, being deftitute of adkion, will be oppofite 
to the fundamental idea of theatrical reprefentation, 
"which ought to ihew an aftion (Afajtue) in dia- 
" logue* I will facrifice the unities, to which one can- 
not fubmit but at the expence of aftion ; and to be 
exadt in focne points, I will not be abfurd in a thou^ 
** fand. Make then/' added he, *^ tragedies ; I will 
*^ never make a tragedy. I will compofe fome dra- 
*^ matic pieces which will intereft all claffes of man- 
" kind as long as mankind Ihall exift.'' Such was 
the idea of Shakfpeare, and on this idea he muft be 
judged. But the Monjiraus Partes and the Grave-diggers ? 
The only view of Shakfpeare was to make his fortune, 
and for that it was neceffary to fill the play-houfe. At 
the fame time that he caufed a dutchefs to enter the 
boxes, he would caufe her fervants to enter the pit. 
The people have always money ; to make them fpend 
k, tiiey muft be diverted ; and Shakfpeare forced his 
fublime genius to ftoop to the grofs tafte of the popu- 
lace, as Sylla jefted with his foldiers. Who is the 
glory and the honour of France ? There is only one 
voice ; - Moliere. Let us fee whether thefe two authors 
have met exadtly at the fame point, and for the fame 
reafon. It is a fadt known to all Paris, that the maf- 
ter-pieee of the French ftage, the Iviifantrope, failed 
at the firft reprefentation ; that, in order to raife ic, and 
afterwards to fupport it, Moliere made the bricks of 
Scapin ; and that, in- order to make'feven or eight e^^- 
cellent comedies fucceed, he was obliged to compofe 
as many farces. 

C 2 Such 
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Such IS literally the hiftory of Shakfpeare, with this 
difference, that the buffooneries which Moliere an- 
nexed tp his pieces Shakfpeare interwove into his. It 
was a happy circumftance for the French poet, that 
two pieces were adted on the fame day. It gave 
him an occafion of faying trifling things with impu- 
nity ; an occafion of which Shakfpeare was deprived, 
as in his time one piece only was exhibited. Xhe 
little piece$ of Moliere took up in adting an hour and 
a half. Thofe of Shakfpeare in general did not laft 
above fifteen minutes ; this moft frequently was no 
more than two very Ihort fccnes, and that Monftrous ^ 

farce of the Grave-diggers is a finglefcene, written in 
the low manner of Moliere to divert the people ; "and 
for this fingle fcene, which takes up eight minutes in 
the reprefentation, the enlightened critics of rhis age 
have condemned ten volumes of the plays * of Shak*^ ^ 

fpeare. » 

Art ills are every where the fame. What Shak- 
fpeare did at London, and Moliere at Paris, Raphael 
has done at Rome, and he has done it in his matter- 
piece, in the mafter-piece of painting, his IVansfigura- 
tion. The two -Dominicans on their knees are as fliock- 
ing a violation of good-fenfe, and of the unities of 
place, of time, and of aftion, as it is poflible to ima- 
gine. But we muft not by any means fuppofe that 
Raphael was not more fenfible of the abfurdity than 
we are. His matter would have it fo, and he was^ 
obliged to pleafe him. Inttead of faying, Raphael 
wanted tafte ; let us fay, Raphael wanted to be a car- . 

\ — 

♦ Jb UiC French it is ** pnfia^ 

dinaU 
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dinal. The mafter of Shakfpeare and Moliere was the 
people, a foolhh and fantaftic monfter : to fatisfy it, 
thefe writers were obliged to lay afide their own ge* 

• nius, and to aflume the genius of the pit. There ne- 
ver exifted three men who had more tafte than Ra- 
phael, Moliere, and Shakfpeare. All three have erred 
againfi good tafte. But let us not therefore fay, that 
they were unacquainted with it ; let us rather fay, that 

, they facrificed it to the defire of making their for- 
tunes. ' . 
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fiii Day nvasfuhl^td^ hattdfmdy frmted in Tin large Folums^ Oaaoo^ 

\Prici Three Pounds in Boards^ 

THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

WITH THE CORRECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
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To which are added NOTES by Samuel Johnson and' 
George Steevens, togecherwith the Prefaces of former 
Editors ; a Portrait of the Author, finely engraved by Hall, 
from a Painting in the Pofleffion of bis Grace the Duke ot 
Chandos ; alfo Two other Portraits of the Author, a Fac- 
fimilc of his Hand-writing ; and a Plate reprefenting the 
Figures of ancient Morrice-Dancers, &c. 
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The Third Edition, revifed and augmented by the 
Editor of Dodsley's Old Plays. 

Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater-nofter-Row ; 
and for the reft of the Proprietors ; where may be alfo had, 

HERON'S LETTERS on LITERATURE^ 
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BOOKS written by the Author of this FRAGMENT; 
and fold by G. G. J. and J. ROBINSON. 

I. Letters from an English Traveller [Martin 
Sherlock, Efq.] Tranflated from the French Original, 
printed at Geneva and Paris, with Notes. A new Edition, 
revifed and corre6led. Price 2S. 6d. fewed. 

M To this new edition is prefixed (in French) a letter with wbic)i 
Mr. Sherlock was honoured by the King of Prullia, in return for h(8 
book, which he fent to his Majeily as he was paffing (a fecond time) 
through Pottfdam. 

*• Mr. Sherlock, I thank you for the book which' you have juft fcnt 
ine. It has met with the receptrou that it deferves. I define to fee 
its aurhor, and you will come to me for that purpofe to-morrow abbut 
eleven in the forenoon. My Major-General, Count de Goertz, has 
orders to conduct you thither, and to prcfent you. I pray God to 
have you, Mr. Sherlock, in his holy and worthy protedtion. 

•* Pofijdam, July 19, 1779. Frederick.** 

Without this proof, few would fufpe£t that this Royal Author ever 
frayeJ, From Mr. Sherlock's Nouvel/es LtUrer^ we leara that ** his 
Majefty received him gracioully, and faid to him^ things too flattering 
for him to repeat.'' The editor, coniidering his author ** as a kind 
of literary ph^enomenon, as he travels through Italy, and publiflies a 
book m Rome in Italian, and another in French at Paris," has alfo 
annexed ** accounts of his merits given by the Journalifts and Re- 
viewers of France and Italy,*' Thcfe reviews relate to his three 
works, viz. his two volumes of letters, and his ConfigUo ad un Giwane 
Totta. The profits of this work were directed by tfie author to 
be diltributed to poor diftrefled widows, the marquis of Maccarani 
undertaking the receipt and dillribution." Gent, Mag. 1780^ p. 475, 

II. New Letters from an English Traveller. 
Written ©riginally in French,, by the Rev. Martin^ 
Sherlock, A. M. Chaplain to the Earl of Brillol. And 
now tranflated into Englilh by the Author. Price as. 6d. 
fewcd, 

** This lively Traveller w^s introduced to our readers more than 
once in the courfe of the la ft year, though in the difguifc of ah 
E/quire by our miftake. The jprefent coilcttion contains forty-fow 

snofc 
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«* Thcpe^ of this ready ^ritfr produces voliTmes f after ihan we cart. 
Wiew thefn. The prefent confifts bf XXXlII-Letters, in which he 
harangu5e8^ witl> his m^)nted fpiri?, pn the JCing and QueeA of 
England, London, Love, Shakfpeare, Taile, MufiCj. Lord Qief- 
^terfielcl's Letters, Lprd Liican and Mi;, and Mrs. .Vefey,^tlig Bng-* 
lUh, .and French, dhe Vapours, French and English Womepj^ Mr* 
Sherlock, and Travelliogi ,Ibid. J).^ 2}o. \ ., . "* .. 

'*^* The Original Letters are entered at Stationers . HalU 
Eitlier of the Volumes may be had feparately. 
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jnpre LeKer^r wiricb'have^etn as well received ^ all t}ie fcrei|ii^ 
journals as the author feeras to have been in all the foreign courtf. 
Lord Briltol it flili his Masftenas, alid in abiUties he is indeed nulli 
ficundnsx -Italy^ yccjipiea ^teen of fhefe letter*. Of thcfe the f^)- 
j[^<Sts are. its bea^ties^ natural, artificial, and hiftorical, the women, 
x\\t'cbe^aliere/ervant5, or ciciJheoSy &c. &c. The. other letters are 
>dated froiti Geneva, Laufanne, Strafburgh, Berlin, Germany, 
Senlis, '^nd Paris. In fdlne of the hitter he defends his jiiftly ad- 
i|a^d^6hakfpQ%re.fr(»m the attacks of Ivl. de Voltaire ; aodifthis 
' work fucceed^, intends in his next to engage M^ de la. Harpi^i^ .;< : 
*^ Oi^ author's dialogue w^th a young Ru^n at Seolis^ wb9 hafl 
been deeced at Paris, is truly original," Gent. M£^« ^781, P-3Q4 

,^IL Confi^lio ad uu G^ovapie Poeta .del Sig. Sii^EitLoqK;^. 
Edizione Quarta. Price 2s. 6d. fewed,. 



'IV.' Letters on feveral ^ubjefts. By the Rev. Martin 

' Sherlock, A. M. Chaplain to the Right Honourable the jl 

f. ^arl of Briftol*[atlid Vicar of Caftleconner and Kilglafs^ in 
the County- of Kilkenny]. Volume the Firft. 

** Thefe Thirty Letters are not a tranftation : they are originally 
printed in England/; ^arid difplay that happy union of tafte and eru- 

''3ition, that knowledge of men and of books, which we had occ^* x 
lion to* admire, with a fcw^, grains of allowance, in the former io^ ^ 

reign produl^lions of this' writer.- The chief fubjefts afe, the King of . 

'PrulTia, Genius, Wit, Tafte, Judgement, Delicacy, Voltaire, Shak- 

tpcare, Richardfon (to whofe Cla^ifla, he aflerts, there is not An 
equal in the univerfe for wit," fentiment, and ienfc), La Fontaine, 

* the' French,;, Women,*t|ic pious iEncas, and Mf. SHiRLock.*^ Ibid. 

P* '32. , .♦ 

V. l^etters on feveral Subjefts. -By the Rev. MAiy^f 
Sherlock, A. M. Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
. Eaitof Briftcd. • Volume the Secbnd. 
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